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a Sample namlicr of the Phreno logic Ai. Jouknal, and our large 



[yrom Rev. Dr. DeBub, Church qf Iht StrartQen, lieie7ork.\ 
MusHsa. Fowler & Wellb : 

OenllrmtH ; — I hava read wltii great IntereBt a eennon by Rev. Wr, 
Cljmer, ot Aubarn, on "Tlie KBlstion of Food to Morela," at it 
appe&red In the Anbum AiiJj/ Adverthtr of June SOt.li, 1880, Cer- 
tslnljr everything Btunda related to morals ; and all men, women, 
and clulilren should be made to aee and Teel thli>, 

1 Hiippose 1 am coualdered an old-faElilnnEd preaflier. J believe 
in ''' orl);lnal Hln," and 1 bebevo in a grrat deal uf eln that Is not 
□rlgjnal, 1 believe tlial every man la so corrupt, llial: be can never . 
be made piu'c witbout supernatural inflaeDte ; and 1 believe tbat 
he must taJce iblvantage, at the same time, of all tli(^ uatjral helps. 
Even the grace ot our Lord Jcsua Christ cannot make the eoint who 
is la the deeb, feel alert and happy, bo long aa be lias an; Beiloiis 
obatructioti ot the biliury duct. When 1 was a younger pastor in a 
Southern city, I was called by a mother to see her daughter, n girl 
of eighteen, who was in a dreadful way, Incoosolably laboring under 
the oppressive feeling that there woa no mercy for her, I pre* . 
scribed for her torpid liver as my knowledge of the healing art , 
enabled me to do, promiEicg to call ag&in soon. When 1 did ualli 
the young lady was relieved, and I was able to secure her attention 
to the comfortable trutbs of our most holy faith. It Is first the nat- 
ural, and then the spiritual ; St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. *6: "Uowbeltthat ' 
was not flret which In spiritual, but that Which is natural ; and atlci^ 
ward that which Is spiritual," I 

We must always feel our dependence on the spirit of God ft 
our regeneration and Banctiflcatioii, but not in such a Way as 1 
make fools ot us. The man whose faith In the supernatural maki 
him depreciate the natural, has no more sense than he whose faith 
Iq the natural utterly excludes Buper-nalnre, 

1 think you would do a good work to issue Mr. Clymer's dlscourw 
as one ot a series of tracts proclaiming the gospel of hygiene. Will 
you not do it f 

With kindest regards, yours truly, 

CHARLES F. DEEMS. 

ntw York, Fcbniar; 1, IBSl. 



Rj^. Dr, Deems : 

Otar i'fr; Yours of February 1 received, and contents noted, 
Thanki for your suggestion. Yes ; we will do it. We will puhllsh 
Mr. Clymer's sermon In so cheap a pamphlet form tbat we can give 
■tan almost uiiiveraal dreulatlon. 

We do this because we believe with you most fully in the gospel 
td byglene. 

Yours very truly, FOWLER & WELLS. 
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"If a miEhaTBa Gtubbomand rebcllloiis eon, which will not obey 
tbe voice of lile father or tbe voice of hie mother, and that wheti 
thej Lftvc chiiateued him, -will not hearken untf them, then Bball 
his father aud hia mother lay bold on him, and bring bun out uoto 
<lty, and uuto the eatea of hla place ; and they 
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We have had much teaching that has left the 
impression on our minds that the soul is the 
I am^ soTiTce and seat of all the vice in human 
life! Because it is written "The imaginations 
of the thoughts of the natural heart, are only 
■evil continually," total depravity has been 
■^xed on the spirit nature of man ; that is, all the 
^^ ad or immoral elements entering into human 
U& have been attributed to the innate or inborn 
ogliness of the bouI. Accepting the Scriptural 
truth that "the soul that smneth, it shalldie," 
^ire have come to think that sin has its center., 
geat, source and circfirniferenee in the soul, or 
lie immaterial nature of man. Hence we readily 
dmit the fact that influences, good or bad, may 
^as over from the soul to the body, but we do 
not eo readily admit that otTter \a.aV, 'ftw^-s^'^ 



true, tliat influence good or bad may go orei 
from the body to the sool. The road over] 
which vicious tnoughts and lustful imaginationaj 
pass from the soul to the bod^ is the highway: 
over which unbridled appetites, unrestrained^ 
passions and unsubdued lusts in the body may 
go to the soul, goading it to the wildest concep-fl 
tions of vice and lecherous imaginations. Tn^ 
warm rays of the sun may gender rottenness inl 
the muddy pool ; so also will the effluvia frpma 
the pool poison the sunlight near it. The sonla 
by its vicious thoughts and imaginations will* 
entail an immoral tone on the body; so also ^ 
will the body react on the soul, by its appetites, ' 
passions and propensities, increasing the vi- , 
ciousness of the soul by pushiuj^ it to courses ' 
of vice not directly and immediately its own. I 
In our test is found an illustration of this ' 
thought. A father and mother bring their 
atubborn and rebellious son to the elders of the 
Jewish church. They assign, as the cause of 
his stubbornness and rebellion, gluttony and 
drunkenness, than which there are no vices 
that demoralize the body more, or goad the 
soul to greater crimes- Hear it : ' , 

'' This our son is stubborn and rebellious, he 
will not obey our voice, he is a glutton and a 
drunkard." That is, bad conditions of the 
physical natni-e, wrought by gluttony and 1 
drunkenness, have made him stubborn and re- J 
bellious. It will not help the case to say that I 
his stubbornness and rebellion caused his I 
gluttony and drunkenness, for if they did, then f 
his soul must act on the body. His morala ^ 
must influence his manners, and therefore his 
manners must reflect on his morals ; they must 
interact, which is just the point we make ; that 
petite and last fire the temperament or dis- 
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jjosition, and a fiery disposition provokee appe- 
tite and lust to wilder indulgences. 

A remarkable fact, in this day of advanced 
science and revelation, is that Christiana and 
moraliats in their work of reform have paid so 
little attention to the influence of the body on 
the soul. Jesua Christ more than any other 
teacher or reformer reorganized the demorali2ing 
and debasing influenceof bad bodily conditions. 
Hence lie almost always healed maladies of the 
body before he entered his principles npoh the 
soul. It ia true that his many miracles on the 
bodies of men were primarily intended to reveal 
his divinity ; yet divinity in its manifestationa 
always runs over the whole line of the natui-al 
before passing into the snpernatural ; therefore 
Christ's miracles on the bodies of men bad a 
sanitary aide to them. The man with the lep- 
rosy was in the poorest condition bodUy to hear 
favorably any talk about moiul aweetneas ; 
hence Christ healed his diseased body, in con- 
nection with hia moral teachings. His example 
with the blind and hungry and deaf in this re- 
spect ought not to go for nothing with those of 
ns who seek to save men in our day. Philan- 
tiu-opiats and Christians for the most part have 
overlooked the power of a debased body on the 
soul. They forget that Paul likens a body that 
has sinful habitudes to a thing of death, as 
compared with the soul that seeks to live the 
new life in Clirist Jesus. Therefore good men 
have labored to create in themselves and those 
whom they seek to reform, certain emotional 
conditions of the spirit, by a teoacious adher- 
ence to creeds, or the patient performance of a 
set round of religious duties, and all this re- 

fardlesB of bad yjnysical conditions begotten by 
ad habits of eating and drinking. While they 



have been struggling to bring their own sonlB 
and the souls oi others into holy attitudes, all 
the basilar forces of the body" have run riotp 
within, and perhaps beyond, the pale of huma J 
customs and human laws. If jon want td 
empty a boiler of steam, it will not help yo™ 
much by lifting the safety valve if you stia 
keep watfr in the boiler and fire in the f urnacdJ 
Prayer, Bible reading and Psalm singing wi 
not help a man much to get rid of his sins, 
he keeps np a set of bodily habits which fli^ 
the body and inflame the sonl to continue it^ 
sinning. That yon may see the connection 
more clearly between vice and victuals, let Tn^, 
show you how food may damage our bodieaa 
and demoralize our souls. ■ 

I am fully aware of the difficulties I encoun-J 
ter in entering this thought on your minda^J 
Because religion has been considered as Jiaving J 
little or nothing to do with the body, I shaUi| 
encounter the settled opinions of good men tal 
this effect. Because our popular metliods of 1 
eating have the sanction of custom and the de- 1 
fense of long established habits, I may not I 
criticise them without losing the favor of those f 
who are content with things as they are. Be- 1 
cause I shall call in question many indulgences! 
of appetite hitherto considered sinless, I shalll 
run the risk of being called a fanatic or fooL w 
Because 1 shall preach the New Testament* 
doctrine of self-denial many will say this is &m 
liard saying — "who can bear it?" But with.! 
the hope that I may unfold to you a gloriousJ 
realm of liberty from the bondage of bodily! 
propensities, I cheerfully do my duty and leaveB 
the consequences for God to look after. ■ 

Very few of us are aware of the great phy-1 
Bical demoralization and spiritual wickedness, I 



■brought on us and our children, by bad haljits 
of eating, aa to the kind of food, the mode of 
its preparation, and the manner and times of 
taking it. We refuse to think of our indul- 
gences of appetite as the cause of our physical 
ailments and premature death, and miich lesa 
will we allow onraelvea to believe that these in- 
dulgences have anything to do with forming 
our morals or shaping our characters or deter- 
mining our eternal destiny. 

Ana yet I aver, without the fear of successful 
refutation, that three-fourths of all our bodily 
ailments or diseases, and many of our immoral 
acts, are the legitimate results of improper 
dietetic habits. If these habits do not effect us 
directly, tliey do eo indirectly by lowering tlie 
tone ot the whole system, physical and moral, 
causing us to break down prematurely into 
some disease or deviltry, under the pressure of 
legitimate toil or immoral provocation. How 
is it possible to account for the death of one 
half the human family before five years of age, 
urdess we trace it to tlie violation of physical 
laws in some way connected with the eating 
habits alike of parent and chUd! Many chil- 
drea enter the world with such a low state of 
inherited physical vitality, and so little moral 
tone, that they ai-e unable to resist the attacks 
of bodilry disease or throw it off when on them, 
and much less able to throw off moral disease 
and rise above their immoral heritage if spared 
to pass tlirough childhood to years of maturity, 
Such children not only carry in their little 
bodies the physical weafcnessea of their parents, 
but also the specific immoral tendencies found 
in the conditions of their parentage. And 
more than this, should their endownment of vi- 
tality be sufficient to carry them over the death 



line for infants, they are subject to snchnnnat- 
ural relationB to dress and diet that it becomes 
a natural impossibility" for them to live. In thia 
way many children die prematurely, not by 
the arbitrary edict of G-od, but by the violation 
of law. And if God should save their Uvea by 
special suspension of his laws, more damage 
would be done to the moral harmony of the 
universe than to let them die. I know it is 
a common custom to ascribe all sickness and 
death to the direct and abitrary action of Divine 
Providence. That is, if one overeats,' or eats 
innutritions food, or at improper times, making 
himself sickly, so that he becomes an easy prey 
to disease, and dies suddenly or at the noon 
tide of life, all the good people say — ^" What a 
strange Providence !" As if Gfod had everything 
to do with such a death, and the deceased had 
little or nothing to do with it. I incline to the 
opinion that Divine Providence has little or 
nothing to do with such deatlis only in so far as 
Divine Piovidence is in the laws of life violated. 
The primary cause of all premature deaths is 
violated law. God does not arbitrarily kill 
anybody. Most of those who die in infancy or 
in early life, come to death by the violation of 
God's laws written in their bodies. If these 
laws were obeyed in us and in our ancestry, 
roost of us ought to live beyond three score 
years and ten, and drop from thia life into the 
other in a ripe, mellow old age, just as ripe 
fruit drops from its bou^h in autumn time. 
But you ask where is God m the many untimely 
deaths that occur '{ I answer He is present in 
his great hearted goodness to help the dying to 
an eternal victory over death, if they will only 
let Him, He is present to bind up the hearte 
that are breaking with sorrow for the departed, 



and to make a sudden, nntimelj, and needless 
death a monument of warning to those atill 
living, thus making the wrath of man to praise 
Him. If therefore our children die in infancy, 
becanse we have entailed on them feeble bodies 
by our violation of law, Gfod does not kill them, 
bntthey die through violated law, and he in 
His goodness takes the little ones to His bosom, 
the seat and source of all law. Let us not then 
charge our sorrows to the willful enactment of 
our Heavenly Father. He taketh no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth. When he ^ivea 
life to ns, He intends that we shall keep it as 
long as possible. 

Having given us life, all the forces of His 
boundless nature are engaged to maintain it in 
ua until He is ready to harvest us as the farmer 
does the ripened grain. The God of nature and 
the God of ^race are not in antagonism. "The 
one God is m all and over all. '' A kingdom 
divided against itself cannot stand. If, there- 
fore, we die this side of three score years and 
ten — seventy years — we die untimely. It is 
high time that good men were awake to this 
fact, and ceased charging over to Divine Provi- 
dence what legitimately belongs to ourselves. 
"Jesus Christ came to destroy him that hath 
the power of death, that is the devil;" and 
when the philosophy of Jesns is wrought up 
into human lives by obedience to physical laws, 
the power of disease and death over our bodies 
will be very much broken. The victory over 
death can be so far achieved by men in the 
body that they need not die untd their minds 
and hearts have received all the development 
in this world that infinite love ordains. Tliat is, 
men may so baffle the monster of death by 
obedience to law as to keep him at bay untU. 
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their eouls have taken on such Chriatly ripeness 
that the;i' shall burst aud break their bodies, 
as the ripening chestnuts break their burrs 
under the frosts of autumn. We have, there- 
fore, no right to ascribe to snpernatnral agency 
any phenomena which can be explained on 
natural principles. Disobedience to law brings 
penalties. There ia nothing that men need to 
see more in their efforts at reform tlian the con- 
nection between their sufferings and their diso- 
bedience. Now, disobedience to the laws of life 
brings the penalties, sickness and premature 
deatn. There is no field where our disobedience 
manifests itself more frequently and with so 
little thought of consequences, as in our false 
and unnatural habits of eating and drinking, 
which damage the body and demoralize the 
soul. 

"Tile Blood is the Life." This is the declar- 
ation alike of revelation and of science. Evo- 
lutionary processes may induce a variation in 
the form or number of the blood corpuscles, 
but they can not set aside the law that the 
building and rebuilding of all the organs in- 
volved in bodily or mental acts comes from 
the blood alone. The physical, mental and 
moral natures are so intimately connected that 
that which affects one, affects the others. So 
that a man's mental and moral nature, as well 
as his physical, can very largely be determined 
by the quality of his blood. Now it is a physi- 
ological tiact that our blood is made out of the 
food we eat. That food which enters the mouth 
and is assimilated, makes blood. By the 
marvelous processes of digestion aud assimila- 
tion our food is transformed into blood ; and 
the blood passing through the veins and arteries 
rfpairs the waste tissues and forms new ones, 



thus building up our bodies and sustaming life. 
It followa then that our bodiea are made of the 
food we eat. Evidently it was the design of 
our Creator that the prime object of eating 
should be the building up of tissue — muscles, 
bones and brains. That this may be a pleasure 
to us, Pe has associated with eating the delights 
of appetite. But most of us have so far per- 
verted the divine order as to make the pleasures 
of appetite the chief object of eating. *'Grive 
US something good to eat," is the great cry of 
humanity, and the goodness of food is gauged 
by the seoeations of the palate and not by the 
law of nutrition. Most of us determine the 
goodness of our food by the amount of sensual 
delight it imparts to the palate, no matter how 
much damage it may do beyond to the delicate 
and intricate structure of the stomach and 
viscera. Hence a vast amount of food enters 
the mouth that makes bad blood, blood that in 
itself is corrupt, and carries poisonous parti- 
cles to every organ in the system, putting us 
in splendid condition to be easily provoked to 
some outburst of anger, passion or revenge. 
My hearers, there is a sure and vital connection 
between bad blood and bad morals. Blood 
always tells in morals as well aa in muscles. 
Blood has power throughout the whole realm 
of life, whether it be in a human body, in so- 
ciety, or in the body of a horse on the race- 
course. 

You ask, what kind of food makes bad blood i 
1 answer, very much of the flesh of animals, that 
forms the staple diet of most of us. Sty-fed 
pigs and stall-fed oxen are &,ttened under the 
most unlawful and unhealthful conditions pos- 
sible ; shut up in the dark, cut ofi from exer- 
cise, the fat deposited on their bodies is made j 
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np of the waste matter that the life-forces of the 
animal have been nnable to expel. This waste 
fatty matter, surcharged with unexpelled ex- 
cretions, is liable to induce disease in all who 
consume it. It has established tuberculosis in 
captive lions, and in cats and dogs, and in other 
carnivora; and it were folly to assume that ' 
mankind, feeding upon sucn poisonons food, 
should wholly escape. Even in the living ani- 
mal this effete unexpeUed poisonous waste 
breeds vermin, such as have been found in pork, 
which cannot be destroyed by ordinary cooking 
or by the process of digestion, and hence live 
and generate in the human body, producing dis- i 
ease and death. I am not now making a plea 
for the absolute disuse of animal food, but ' 
against the bad quality of very much of it, and 
^so against the inordinate use of that which 
may be good in qaality. A certain amount of 
animal food is useful for our nourishment, es- 
pecially in winter time, because of its heat pro- 
ducing qualities. But meat every day, and at 
every meal, is in no way necessary for the ' 
proper sustenance of the human system. '■ 

The use of large quantities of animal food, 
however free from disease-germs, as a staple 
article of diet makes the blood gross, coarse and 
corrupt, filling the body with scrofulous ele- 
ments, sending poison to every part of the sys- 
tem, causing it to break out m running sores, 
salt-rheum, tetter and the like, producing an 
inordinate appetite, throwing every organ of 
the body into frictional relations to every other 
organ. It is a matter of every-day surprise to 
me that any human being will consent to eat 
the flesh of pigs. Consider there uncleanness, 
tlieir selfish, greedy habits, the vast amount of 
corruption that enters into their bodies, their 



want of exeroise, tlieir impure breathing, their 
lack of sudorific glands or emtinctories, 
tlirougli which effete tissues and morbid accu- 
mulations may be expelled ; and think, when 
you eat pork, of the train of horrid elements 
which enter into your body. And yonr body 
thus debased by a low order of ammal flesh, 
the effect must be to make yon take on the dis- 
position and tendencies of the hog. God's bill 
of fare in the eleventh chapter of Leviticus 
excluded from the tables of the Jews the hog 
and all water animals except those that had 
fins and scales. This bill of fare was given to 
the Jews not only for the preservation of their 
health, but, as God's great purpose was moral 
reform. He bad an eye single to their moral 
condition in the matter of their eating. Does 
any one doubt that the unhealthy, ugly, and 
vicious elements that make up the flesh of most 
of the animals we eat, enter our blood, and in 
that way affect the disposition or carriage of 
the soul I 1 am confident, if there was less de- 
mand for animal food the quality would be 
very much better. Animals would not be sub- 
ject to false and unhealthy generation, and 
false and hasty methods of growth. They 
would come up more in keeping with the laws 
of their nature, and come to us with more 
healthy and better qualities. As for the hog, 
if man would not domesticate him, he could 
not propagate his species. He would become 
extinct just like the lion, leopard, and hyena, 
Tinder the march of civilization. As the bless- 
ings of civilized life reach us, you notice the 
carnivorous or flesh-eating animals become 
extinct. So it seems to me that with the devel- 
opments of civilization there ought to be such 
moral refinements in human "Vwivn^B ^ai^SJosfj 
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would grow away from their carnivorous ten- 
dencies, and eat such food as tends to develop 
the mental and moral faculties, and not the . 
animal propensities. Among animals you find ■ 
that those that live on the flesh of otner ani- 
mals are the most vicious and destructive, such 
as the lion, leopard, and hyena. Those ani- 
mals that live on the grains and the higher 
order of foods are the best, most beautiful, 
and most useful, such as the hurse and cow. 
If this law obtains among animals, why not 
among men ? Beyond a doubt it does. If you J 
want proof of this, study the character and ^ 
lives of those who live largely on animal food, * 
and you will find them very aniraal-like in all 
their relations — restive, impatient, passionate, 
ugly iu their ways, fiery in their disposition, 
easily provoked, readily put out of humor. 
And if you could look into their private lives 
you would find all their baser qualities having 
the fullest sway, stopping, it may be, inside 
the fence of human laws and customs, but sel- 
dom considering the claims of a higher and . 
divine law. I cliarge, then, very much of oar 
household misery, domestic woe, and connu- 
bial wretchedness, to unrestrained lust begot- 
ten in the body by the inordinate use of ani- 
mal food. 

We forget, my hearers, that the great law of 
nature, "Like produces like," is universal. , 
"Every seed after its kind is the law of all | 
creation." There is no exception to this law. 
This principle obtains not only in the produc- 
tion of life, out in the processes of its develop- . 
ment. If my position about the intimacy of 
soul and body is true, then, if a man's body is 
made up chiefly of flesh taken from diseased 
animals, and his whole physical frame is satu- 
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rated witU the irritatiiig and exciting condi- 
ments of what is popularly called good food, 
tlie whole bias oi his bodily powers will be 
toward animalism. All the impressions and 
impulses that the soul receives from such a 
body are beastly and debasing. Like produces 
like in the formation of physical tissue out of 
food, as well as in the generation of stock in 
the etall. Hence I hold that very much of the 
vnckedness of mankind is the natural expres- 
Bion of physical beastliness rather than the out- 
flow of innate viciouBness. A body made up 
largely of all manner of nerve-goading, pas- 
sion -producing, anger - generating elements, 
each as are found in the gross animal dishes 
with their stimulating adjuncts, just as surely 
drives the soul to sin as a tempest drives a 
feather before it, 

As modern research has proved that bad or 
imperfect food when digested surely makes bad 
or imj)erfect blood, incapable of performing its 
appointed work of upbuilding and of repara- 
tion, so has science demonstrated that perfect 
food is one of the most potent among remedies 
for the relief of many diseased conditions. 
Since the blood is the life, and since blood is 
merely food emnlsified, mingled with certain 
digestive fluids and colored by the oxygen with 
which it is brought in contact in the lungs— it 
is easy to understand how perfect food may 
create perfect blood, which shall presently 
supplant that which is feeble, that which is 
lacking in waste-repairing power, that which 
fails to give strength to the muscles or vigor to 
the brain, and may thus become the most 
effective medicine. A perusal of recent profes- 
sional medical literature evinces the great 
stress which is now laid uTpottdift^t^Raia.^*^ 
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treatment of all diBeases. The approach to this | 
high altitade has been gradual, but sure. Atf 
first foods were laade the vehicles for drugs ; 
and cod-liver oil and malt-extracts, which a 
only concentrated foods of the hydro-carbon, 
varieties, were loaded with lime and iron ar-*' 
strychnine and phosphorous aod scores 
other drugs. But perfect results were secured! 
by the use of these foods without the drug; 
additions, and so the foods were at last givi 
the credit which all along belonged to thei 
And so it has come to pass that with advanct 
medical men, in a vast majority of cases ( 
sickness, the support of the life-powers f 
proper nutrients is the foremost thought, t 
best food proving to be the beat medicine. 
_^ The kind of food a man eats, and the tinted 
and manner of his eating it, are not merely a 
question of medicine, but one of tbe first que*: 
lions of morals. The effects of food on V 
passions and feelings are thus described by-1 
Prior: 

■' Obflerve the various operations 

Of food and driok in several nationB; 

Was ever Tartar fierce and cruel 

Upon the strength of water gruel ? 

But who shall stand hia rage and force 

When first he rides, then eats, his horse ? 

Batada and eegs and li;<hter fare, 

Tune the Italian spark's guitar; 

And if I take Don Confrere right, 

Pudding and beef make Britons fight" 
If, therefore, our meat has something to do J 
with our morals, or if our food in some way! 
affects our faith, it seems to me that many of 1 
our efforts at moral reform ought to be pre- f 
ceded by instruction In hygiene. In otherl 
words, efforts to make a man genuinely devo- J 
tional ought tobeprefaced by efforts to correct! 
' ",d dietetic habite, A father, by prayer andf 
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' Wecept and flogging, had done his best to re- 
form Qis boy, whose staple diet was meat and 
sausage and pie and cake at his meals, with • 
Innch between. The family physician said to 
the father, ''If you will put a leech back of 
each of your boy's ears once a week for a 
month, you will do more to reform him than 
your preaching and pounding will do in a 
year." The father asked for the philosophy 
of this prescription. ''Why," said the doctor, 
"your Doy has bad blood, and too much of it; 
he must behave badly or he would burst." 
"Then," said the father, "I'll change his diet 
froin beef and pie to hominy and milk." In 
three months thereafter a better boy for hia 
ace could not be found in the neighborhood. 
Tne aciid, biting, evil blood had not become 
food for leeches, but it had done its wicked 
work and passed away, and a cooler, blander, 
purer, safer blood had been supplied from 
sweeter, gentler food sources. 

In your use of animal food be very partic- 
ular as to quality and quantity. Lamo and 
mutton are considered the most healthy by the 
authorities. Avoid as you would contagion 
the use of pork, unless you raise it yourselves, 
and feed it with good grain, and not the refuse 
of the house or barn, and keep the animals as 
clean as jon do your pet dogs. Never fry 
your meat with hogs' lard, but stew, bake, 
boil, or broil it. Use hogs' lard in no form for 
cooking. Most of it is said to be reeking with 
scrofulous elements. Displace it in all jour 
cooking by milk or butter. If you want to 
aid and not hinder the growth of your soul 
Godward, if you desire to have pure 
thoughts and a pure heart and a pure life, see 
that yon make your blood out of pure fooo, or 
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you will find that yonr soul will have an en-' 
emy within the castle of its body more treach- 
erous and deadly than any of its enemies 
without. 

There is another popular article of food 
among us, which has a vital connection with ' 
bodily disorders and bad exhibition of charac- 
ter. Good in proper quantities and in ita ■J 
sphere, when made the largest and chief arti- ■ 
cle of diet, for every meal, theoneltind of food j 
upon which we depend most for building up- 
tha wastes of our bodies, it indirectly does j 

great damage. I refer to the ordinary fine ] 
our bread made out of bolted wheat meal, " 

It is proper to remember that the white flour I 
from which our bread is chiefly made, and j 
which is deemed the staff of life, is a purely 
artificial product — a selection from that perfect 
food combination wliich exists in wheat. A 
competent food chemist has compared the fm- 
ular milling processes to one by which the fet 
part of an ox should be saved for food, and the 
lean part— the albuminous or nitrogenous ■por- 
tion—discarded and given to the dogs. The 1 
comparison is well based, since the starch of | 
wheat, which is valued because of its white- i 
nesa, ia a carbo-hydrate, chemically alKed to ! 
the fat of meat ; while the dark nutriment of I 
wheat, which, because of its color, is dia- ' 
carded with the bran with which it is found in ' 
contact in nature, is a vegetable nitrogenous | 
albumen, rich in mineral elements, and almost 
identical, chemically, with the lean or muscu- 
lar tissue of beef. 

The proceaa of bolting or refining takes from 
the wheat most of the phosphates and nitrates, 
the elements that are chiefly required for 
making nerves, muscles, bones, and brains. 



The phosphates and nitrates being removed by 
bolting, -very little remains in the flour except 
the starchy carbonates, the heat and fat pro- 
ducing elements. The use of line flonr bread 
as a staple article of food introduces too much 
heat and fat- producing elements into the sys- 
tem, and where there is too much carbon or 
heating substance, it tends rather to provoke 
the system to unnatural and abnormal action, 
and instead of serving as an element to warm 
the body, its tendency is to burn or consume, 
heating and irritating all the organs, getting 
one into that state which is popularly known 
as "hot-blooded." 

The fine white flour ordinarily used has two- 
thirds of the nitrogenous and mineral nutri- 
meEt that God put in the wheat taken out. 
Unless these deficiencies are made up by some 
other foods, the exclusive use of fine flour 
bread will leave the nerves and bones poorly 
nourished, producing in some systems ner- 
Tonsness, dyspepsia, and all the physical ills 
that follow these diseases, together with impa- 
tience, fretfulness, and irritability. Gfod in- 
tended that all the nutritive properties he pnt 
in the wheat should stay in it for purposes of 
Bymmetrical nourishment. Pine flour bread 
may be used for purposes of producing heat in 
the system, but it does not feed hungry nerves 
or starving bones, 

One reason why children fed chiefly on white 
bread feel hungry nearly all the time, and de- 
mand so much food between meals, is found in 
the fact that their bodies are insufficiently 
nourished. Their bones and nerves not receiv- 
ing the nitrates and phosphates they need, are 
Buffering from hunger. 

When children are fed with food tha.t tbR«- 



ougTiTy nourishea their whole system, they will 
seldom desire to eat between meals and thns re- 
tard the process of digestion and lay the foun- 
dation for dyspepsia and all its kindred evils. 

Flour made of all the nutriment of pure 
white wheat, unbolted, yet without the shell or 
husk or bran, contains all the elements neces- 
sary for the nourishment of the body. The 
floor called Graham flour rarely contains these 
elements. There is a great deal of bogus stuff i 
in the market, which has brought the genuine ' 
article into disrepute, and made many thought- ' 
ful people disgusted with everything in Qiat | 
line. Very ranch that is called Graham flour is 
made up of a mixture of fine bolted flour, and , 
the woody fibre of the wheat, which has no 
nutriment in it at all. This wretched fabri- . 
cation has tended to make all whole wheat -j 
products unpopular. The woody bran 
worse tban worthless as food, or m mix with 1 
food. You might as well eat the shells of nuts» 
or the husks of corn, or the skins of potatoes, 
as the silex coats of wheat. To ovenoad the - 
alimentary canal with such foreign indigesti- 
ble matter has no other tendency but to ] 
weaken and debilitate it. Very few miUers j 
trouble themselves to make a perfect whole j 
wheat flour. I know but one establishment in ] 
the world where wheat and other grains are | 
treated precisely as they should be, with all 
the harmful part removed and the rest made 
digestible by harmless methods, and thatia the < 
Health Food Company of New York.* 

Bread leavened, or unleavened, made out of 
what is called the Cold Blast Whole Wheat 
Flour, makes more muscle and furnishes more 
food for the nerves than any other article of 

* See Appendii, p&ge SD. 



I food given to man excopt the piire gluten of 
wheat. I am not now advocating the views of 
the extremista, the Grahamites, neither do I 
connael the disuse of fine flour bread. This 
latter should be used in connection with un- 
bolted flour, but should not be relied on to 
I famish you with all the nutritious elementa 
that your bodies need. There is a golden mean 
between the extremes of vegetarianism and ex- 
clusive flesh diet which the common sense of 
thoughtful people will find. During the warm 
season a diet made up chiefly of fruits, grains, 
■ and vegetables will be most healthful for body 
i and BouL Instead of the scrofula-breeding 
I pork or ham for breakfast, use some one of the 
' great variety of grains, especially oat-meal, 
than which there are few better foods for grow- 
I iog children and hard working adults. Instead 
of fried cakes, rich pastry, and candies, use 
fruit, of which there is an abundant variety, 
ten-fold more nourishing than pies or cakes, 
and very cleansing to the blood. Let brown 
bread, Johnnie-cafce, and corn-meal pudding 
Bapplant line wheat bread as much as possible. 
£at your meals regularly and slowly, eating 
nothing between them. Eat sparingly of meat 
[ at mid-day, and let it be good fresh beef, mut- 
ton, or iish, well cooked. Let the evening meal 
[ betaken not later than six o'clock. Discard 
I tea and coffee, and make your own coffee with 
browned crusts of bread, or burned whole 
wheat.* Follow these suggestions and yon wDl 

* The Health Food Corapanj prepare a "Cereal Coffee" 
ftwm Wheat Gluten and Barley, wbicU not only makes a de- 
I licious heveraee, but tends to greatly atrengtlien both body 
1 and brain. Those who woula releaae ihemselTes from the 
daogerotis practice of tea-drinking, and the less injurious but 
itUl objectionable use of tlie commercial coffees, will do well 
to ti7 (his nutrient beverage. 
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find very many of the ills of year body depart- 
ing and very many of the troubles you have 
in behaving yourselves, vanishing. 

Again, we derange our bodies and demoral- 
ize our souls by eating too much. The greaj 
end of life with many of us is to eat. The' 
American dining-room has become, for the most 
part, a place for the indulgence of animalism, 
and not for the development of the affections 
or social qualities. A distinguished AmericaJii. 

fhysician said : " I am sixty-six years old, anr' 
have eaten enough food to {inswer ray want 
for 100 years, and yet I am what most people' 
call a small eater." The popular habit of using, 
inordinately, appetizers in the shape of the 
ordinary table condiments, begets a false and 
unnatural appetite. The time comes when 
honest food palls upon the depraved senses. 
The pampered, jaded appetite no longer finds 
satisfaction in simple food-flavors; the palate 
must be prompted with pungent things. Tl 
cook, who is never a physiologist, responds 
the demand for spurs to appetite, and frndsi 
them in mixtures of spices and peppers tan'" 
mustards and acids and essential oils am 
chemicals, and multitudes of non-food su" 
stances. With these, and various biting alco- 
hols, the delicate lining of the stomach is in- 
flamed, inducing a desire for food which 
passes for what it is not, namely, honest 
appetite. The palate demands move food than 
the stomach can digest or the system assimi- 
late. Poor nature, anxious to do the best she. 
can, adapts herself to the unnatural situation, 
and forces all the other organs to do the same ;, 
and thus we become accustomed to over-eatinj 
_ and do not know it. 
^Tbat 3,11 who accustom themselves to a stim- 
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■»»«»g (jigt, to 6pie«3 and wines and other irri- 
tstiog things, consume too mnch food, csumot, 
I think, be gamsared. The amoaot and kind 
of food seeded depends upon the individo&l 
hahits and the kind of waste to be sapplied. A 
ivhoIlT idle man should thrire well on cacom- 
betB and water-melons, which are chiefly wa- 
ter ; while the hard-working hod-carrier would 
demand eereral pounds of solid carbon and 
mtaigeD daily. It is the sedentary, the well- 
to-do, the man of leisoie. who goffers most 
from over-eating : and it behooves him to care- 
fully avoid all goads and spars to appetite. 
With the simplest tiavors he is nearly certain 
to over-eat and thus to suffer. With an appetite 
BtJionlated and indaoed, without conespondin^ 
outdoor labor to create a genuine need and 
demand for it, digestive faifore and asisimila- 
Ihre bankruptcy is otily a qnestion of time. 

The stomach, overloaded, performs its work 
imperfectly, and thus imposes on all the organs 
an extra amount of work, which breaks them 
down prematuieiy, causing diseases of every 
Mod, such as nervoxis h^dache, sick head- 
I aehe, rush of blood to the bead, apoplexy, sore 
eyes, deafness, erysipelas, neoial^ of the 
noe, decayed teeth, catarrh, bronchitis, asthma, 
nausea, common colic, congestion of the liver, 
and a host of other diseases too unpleasant to 
mration. In some cases there is a disposition 
ol too much fatty matter in the system : and 
many people suppose that fatness'is a sign of 
healthfolness, which is false. No one needs 
any more fat on his bodv than is essential to 
form cushions for his tendons and muscles ; if 
too much, there is a depletion of strength, r 

Tbe crowded and overloaded condition of the 
makes the body \a>V« ou '^«n tboscj 
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false manifestations. The irritation prodnced 
in an overcharged eystem manifests itself in 
different forms in different individuals. In some 
it produces nervousness, making them rack.' 
the flesh off their bones and keeping them poor ; 
and in others it produces slnggiabness, retain- 
ing defunct matter in the system, making then 
corpulent. As I have said, our highly-sea 
soned foods create morbid and abnormal ap-' 
petites. 

As a consequence we eat too much and too 
often, the system being borne down by over- 
work in its digestive department, there comes 
a demand for stimulating drinks and medicines 
to take off the depression and to keep up tone; 
and to make ourselves feel good, after naving 
made ourselves feel bad, by improper eating, 
some of us resort to tea and coffee, and other' 
to alcohol, and then the excitement product 
demands a sedative, and some of us smoke ani 
others chew a poisonous weed called tobacco; 
Thus the poor body, subject to these revulsions' 
qf unnatural action in overwork and stimula-] 
tion and sedation, is goaded to abnormitiea: 
and unnatural action, sending up to the soul' 
no other influences but those which drive it to 
moral madness and vicious deeds. 

Now, vice is a morbid exhibition of the will. 
The will is represented through the physical 
organ, the brain, and the brain is straightway 
affected by the condition of the body and the 
state of the blood. The will is that power of 
the mind by which we put forth volitions and 
perform actions. If the pressure of bad blood 
is on the brain, that same pressure is on the 
will ; hence a sick man or a. diseased man will 
do a great many bad things through the power 
of bad blood on the will. Vic*, ttea, ia ■bot^ ' 
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the resnlt and canse of physical derangement. 
Hence that vice of vices, drnnkenness. 

Drankenness may be caused by bad physical 
ooQditioDs, brought abont by bad habits of 
eating. Wonld it not be well for us to look 
into bad table habits for one of the reasons 
why so many of our young men become drunk- 
axaB I May there not be some cause working 
in the flesh of our youths, driving them to in- 
temperance i May it not be possible that kind 
fathers and mothers for years have been filling 
np the awful gap of 40,000 dead drunkards 
annually by feeding their children upon stim 
ulating, highly-seasoned, innutritions"' foods t 
There is no doubt in my mind that every man 
is a glutton before he is a drunkard. If na- 
ture's laws are violated, a man's sensations will 
be all abnormal, and the mainsprings of his 
Hfe will he befouled, and the resnlt will be 
irregular and vicions expressions of all the 
appetites, both for food and drink. 1 am, 
therefore, confident that the widespread appe- 
tite for intoxicating liqnors is largely due to 
the false relations that the American people 
hold to their food. We cannot hope much 
from moral suasion and legal enactments so 
long as we overlook the physical condition of 
&e drunkard. If you would cure disease or 
▼ioe effectually, you must shut off that which 
Bonrishes them, instead of putting all your 
force in efforts to antidote tnem. "Let the 
wicked forsake his way," and then tura unto 
the Lord, and he vrill have mercy on him, and 
to onr God, and he will abundantly pardon 
Mm. Tiiere are 200,000 drunkards in the 
{Tnited States, 40,000 of whom_go annually to 
piemature graves. There are 20,000 "prosti- 
tutes, whose average life in their profession is 



four years. Do you believe this vast army of 
immortals go willingly to ruin^ There are 
causes lying back of mere perversities of sonl 
in the common every-day dietetic habits of 
these forlorn ones. 

Eating and drinking are always associated" 
with the bar and brothel, and if yoa will take 
notice, the eating is always of that kind of food 
which goes straight for the animal nature, and 
wakes up in a man everything that is beastly. 

The whole tendency of the food furnished at 
the popular bar-room restaurant is to stir the 
baser elements in humanity and keep up the 
demand for alcoholic stimulants. No wonder 
the drinking saloons can afford to give what 
they call a "free lunch." Care is taken to 
furnish such food as fires the appetite for strong 
drink, and the rum-seller gets his pay for his 
"free lunch" through the sale of the whisky 
that must inevitably follow it. Those who, 
living on highly stimulating foods, but do not. 
drink strong dnnka, will find that the bias oh 
their bodily powers, instead of being toward] 
mental and spiritual spheres, will be toward 
animal indulgences, dragging the mind and 
soul into servitude to the flesh, and where there 
are any moral aspirations, making the conflict 
between the higher and lower nature so Intense 
that a vast amount of moral force is wasted iu^i 
self -conflict that ought to go into the world's; 
redemptive agencies for saving the lost. 

I am confident that the American habit (rf 
eating sumptuous and late suppers, whether at 
our homes or church fairs or festivals, is dam- 
aging the physical, mental, and raoiul health 
of our nation more than any other one thing of 
its kind ; more* damaging, because it has the 
^jDearance of innocency, and the sanction of 
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dnr fathers and mothers and some of our pas- 
tora. 

Furthermore, the habit of eating hnmedly, 
or hastily, is preying upon the vital and moial 
forces of many of us. A meal eaten hastily or 
nervously, under the pressure of intense men- 
tal activity or nervous tension, or great weari- 
uesB, l)egins its work of nutrition under the 
jWeatest possible disadvantage. All our meals 
fthould be eaten calmly and deliberately, so as 
to thoroughly masticate the food, and not im- 
pose on the stomach and viscera tbe legitimate 
■work of the teeth. In the interest of health to 
soul as well as body I enter an earnest plea for 
more time for eating, and especiaHy at noon, 
when most hard working people " take their 
principal meal. Clerks, business men, and 
Beliool teachers, mechanics, laborers, and our 
ohiidren who attend the public schools, need 
more time at noon to properly dispose of the 
idlief meal of the day. No better investment 
conld be made to secure the best possible phys- 
, Sfial, intellectual, financial, and moi-al returns 
- ^saax for all classes of people to take two hours 
^ inid-day for resting and eating dinner. Self- 
1^ greed demands otherwise, and makes a 
^how of gain ; but the loss is sure to come in 
dne time to all parties concerned. 

My frit'nds, when will we fast-living, fast- 
«Biing, fast-working, and fast-dying Amer- 
' ^cima learn the great lesson, that life is a 
I imit, that the Divine Trinity in us, namely, 
Vtiie physical, intellectual, and spiritual, is one 
L>itfe, with different phases of expression; and 
I Wll&tever mars one mars the whole, and what- 
ff builds up one most surely buUds up 
» others % All our powers are many mem- 
one body, with, an mWT-4e^'tiS..waR»i 



whicli is eternal. Slight yonr body_, and "^ 
Bmite your sohI and enervate tlie mind. C ._ , 
rupt the mind, and you debase both body and 
soul. When will those who profess to be God'a 
children by the adoption of the Holy Ohoat, 
catch the Spirit of His great Apostle Paul, 
who, more than any other sacred writer, main- 
tained the sanctity of the human body and ita 
Bubaervience to the mind and soul. Sear liim ; 
"I beseech you, brethren, by the mercies of 
God that ye present your bodies a living sacrii- 
fice, holy, acceptable unto God, which la your 
reasonable service, and be not conformed to 
this world, but be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your minds, that ye may prove what is 
that good and acceptable and perfect will of 
God.'" I admit the power of the Holy Ghosfc J 
in the work of regeneration, but is there notl 
something for us to do, in keeping our bodies 
under, "lest we become cast-aways ?" 

I do not say that all human evils and ills 
have their primary origin in physical habits, 
but I do say that the great mass of impulsions 
from the excited, inflamed, over-stimulated J 
body toward the aoul, are in the interests t * 
sin. The economy of satvatiou orders other^l 
wise. By the Gospel the body may becomu 
the temple of the Holy Ghost. By the law ofl 
self-denial of the New Testament, our bodies, 4 
with all their fiery elements, may be made anl 
inspiration to our souls. It is not the purposel 
of God that a life-time warfare shall be kept 1 
up between the body and the aoul. There! 
ought to come to every true Christian a day oM 
final victory over his bodily powers, in wnickw 
they will cease their rebellion, and come intaa 
the sweetest union with the soul in ita great! 
work o/dereJoping a likeness to Christ. 



Why are we called upon to present tJie body 
I living sacrifice to God,,if its powers are not 
to be sanctified to holy purposes 'i Why should 
we spend all our life waiting fur the adoption 
of oar whole nature, to wit, the redemption of 
the body, as well as the soul. 

Our fondest dreams for the progress of hu- 
maiuty must be based in a newly created body 
by stnct obedience to the laws of God, written 
on every fibre, tissue, muscle, and bone. We 
eannot develop the human brain and heart to 
&e possibilities that God has put in them, 
while they are the tenants of bodies the laws 
of wbich are violated in the commonest habits 
of every-day life. 

Regeneration does a mighty work for us ; 
"but generation lias also much to do with our 
behest and best development. The sins of the 
&thera must cease, so that the sons may be 
spared their terrible visitations ; the accumu- 
lated virtues of parents must roll over on their 
ehildren in purer, stronger, and better bodies 
ttntil by a blessed economy the whole race shall 
te exalted to heirship with Christ through 
loving obedience to all the laws of physical as 
well as moral life. 

Why may we not now, under the laws of 

Mdemption, begin to build a new heaven and a 

' new earth, new aouls and now bodies. If our 

souls are redeemed and renewed by obedience 

illld faith, why not secure also the redemption 

(rf our bodies? I know it is slow worlc to 

tftach the subtle but mighty elements of self- 

L Wstraint. I know the flesh lusteth against the 

'pirit. Yet I thank God who giveth us the 

fetory through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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In complying with the request of Mesara. Fowler * Wi 
fnr Die msinnscnpt of l!im aennoo for publication, I siioulc) fa 
far short of my <iuty if I did not allude more pnrticulariy thi 
seemed appro|]riate in & Sabbalh Bermnn, to tlio valuabie wo; _. 
which is being done by the Health Pood Company, and to the 
(treat excelience of its products. If these remarks were ad- 
dresBsd to pliysicians, the simple menlion ot the name of the 
company would Hufflce, because there are probably very few 
medical men and women who are not aware of the good worli 
of this organization in tUe matter of providing perfect fnoda for 
invalida of every type, as well as for anch as are in lieallh 
and are eolicitous ihua tocootraue. The workof iliecompsQy 
has, from the beginning, been under the wise direction ofa sci- 
entific head, himself an original inveallgator, and hav- 
iog an ample acquaintance with all the truths which have been 
evolved by modern scientific research. While it is very im- 
portant lUiit physicians should know all thftL|ia lo he known 
concernini; improyed forms of diet, in order that their lur^e 
opportunilies for conveying valuable information to the world 
may not go unused, I deem it of even greater moment tliat the 
Vftst body of intelligent readers and church goers should be 
made aware of the fact that in tbe matter of food and ila prep- 
aration Ibere are laws which are not comprehended by ignor- 
ant cooks, which may not be violated willi Impunity, tbe 
scope and importanceof which are being more perfectly under- 
stood from year to year, and which, in llieir practical application 
by InieiliEenr e and skill, are capable of accompllsbing a ^rand 
work in the up-building and re-building of human bodies and 
brains. Especially am I desirous that my brpthrcn in the min- 
istry — many of whom, I am persuaded, suffer from unsiipplied 
waste of brain and nerve power— should more fully appreciate 
the fact that while wasteof tbe grosser tissues of the body may 
be supplied by common forms of fond, such foods may nearly 
or quite fail to supply or replenish (lie wasle of the delicate 
brain and nervous system ; and should uoderaland liow the 
best foods for the aftive brain-worker can be procured. 

A dyspeptic myself, a member of a dyspeptic family, and 
observing much of that kind of misery and weakness which 
arises from dieesLive feebleness, I have been compelled lo study 
tbe subject of food in its relation to bodily a^d mental and 
moral well-beiag, during many years; and it is not less a pli 
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_e Ijutn ft dittj to sny ttiat an intimate acquaintance with, the 
' tneBrches ot the Heaitli Food Co. and its products, liaa con- 
. vfnced me that tikis organizatioaiB the center and aoorce of the 

best information obtainable in :inj land, on tbe subject of di- 
, flteltea; that the food which it prepares from many aubstancea, 
I especiAlIf from the cereal Rraina, are the best in the world; 
, indthat all who seek toJit-e wisely aad well, all wlio are strong 
i would continue so, all who are feeble and would fain be 

-,jaag, nil in whom tlie spirit to lead noble and useful lives is 

I wiUiofCihut in wbom the Qesli, aloal ia weak — owe it to tbem- 

l MlTeB and t" all whom they have power lo influence, to lewn 

I aD that can bs learned concerning the great work of thia com- 

ay. In thia brief Appendix it ia not possible lo allude, CTen 

notelr, to all its investigations in the domain of dietetics, 

iT to Itilly indicate Ihe valuable reaulla which it has achieved. 

' .I^ftll be juatifleri, however, in referring to a few of its more 
I prominent applicationa of acicntiflc thought to the daily needs 
I ofbamanity, 

I It knew that the white commercial flour of wheat, by 
\ irtatever "new process," or nnder whatever brand, was a 
"1, impoveriaiied lood, and that attached lo the br.in or 
I luiA — which is excluded as it should be — there ia a layer of 

■ Mtrogeneous substance which goes to the cows and horaex. 
1 ijidwined it a pity that human bodies and brains should be 

■ iAnutred of just wliat it moat needed for perfect support— this 
I rae&t nitrogen, so rich in the nset^il minerala without which 

ra ta no adequate upbuilding of every tissue. Bo it de- 
!d ftmelhnd ofremoving all the woody, branny, siliceous 
Is flrom the grain without wasting one atom of the nutri- 
it. Seeing that ordinary millstone grinding tended to 
t and impnir the flour, it devised other and better meth- 



piOliibKs," but a perfect, natural, nourishing bread-food, with 
Uiing taken from it that is useful, and wilhoul the obnox- 
Baddliinn ol grit from rapidily revolving millsiones, or the 
Ddy fibre and silex which form the protecting, inuutntious 
U. Thus lhi3 ibeoriea of the value of bread from ihe entire 
Mj berry, advanced by Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, in 
", and aubspqiienily urged by Dr. Sylvester Graham, were 
a np by the head of the Health Food Company, sustained 
Hi and exploded in part, while the small residue of tralh 
J existing in the Grahamile philosophy, modified and im- 
id by exact experimeots and by scieoliQc melUoda, lias at 
li been made of real value lo the human rice inatead of 
biDlng to be a source of possible, and often of positive 
ly, by vinue of the errors originally atlending it. The 
''^branless flour ol tbe entire grain is callea tbe C01.D 
c Wnoi.B WnBAT Floch, and i?, beyond question, Ihg 
nperfect brcsil-food ia Ihe world. 



Again, ctaemtBliy long ago proved tbat the nttrogenous, 
bumlnouB element of tbe great food staples (the cereal graL 
known OB Olutbk, tc^s the chief source of muscular tisiue 
animalB, whether obtained from grasses, seeds, 
etttble Bubslances; that it rould be digested in a 
part gastric juice and 10 parts water; tbatitcoiitdbeseparat 
fhitn its UDiTeraal attendant, starch, by 'waabiog ; and that 
kind of tasteless, insipid bread could then be made from 
whicli was understood to be useful in a disease called diabel 
Up to a few years ago these facia compriaed pretty much 
tbat the scientiGc world knew about Glctbn. It was kno' 
lo exist', Koopman, tbe German chemist, had abown it to 
readily digestible ; and it was non-convertible into sugar, ai 
Iheroforo a safe food for those to whom stsrch, or the BngI 
which results fl'oni digested starcb, is little less than poiaoi^r 
These slender facta were not sufHclent to satisfy the accnrat^ 
investigator at tbe head of the Health Food Co He deemed' 
it probable that this easily digested Olctbh, this source of all 
the tissues of the os eiccpt the fatty ones, would be found to 
be of vast value as a separate food for human beings, if while 
being practically isolated from the starcli and, bran associatea 
which nature provides. It could etill retain the pleasant grainy 
flavor of the cereal which supplies it. He began a series of 
investigations to determine the source of the aerceable Savor 
eiistiag in sound wheat, and — as modified by milling and cook- 
ing— in commercial wheat flour and the foods prepared there- 
from. The results of the researches of Prof. Henry B. Hill, ol 
Harvard DniverBity,and of those contemporaneoualyeonductod 
by Adolpb Baeyer, of Munich, led lira (o conclude that "" """" 

oil known as "fiirfurol," etisting in the exterior 

and interior cellnloae of tbe grain, the flour and bread cbiefli 
owed their desirable flavors. The cellulose of the iuteriOT 
tbe wheat was fouod to contain enough of tbe flavoring oil to 
impart to the insipid gluten an agreeable taste. According- 
ly, methods were devised for separating the gluten and the (M- 
lulosc from most of tbe starch, these three elements alone 
remaining after the bran coats were peeled off. 

This " whole wheat gluten," as it is termed by the compiwy-j 
has proved a most valuable food, not only for the diabetic, ttfl 
whom it seems to present the chief hope of recovery, but W' 
the dyspeptic and feeble, whether in brain or body. Ita nse hat- 
been attended with such signally successful results aa to attract 
the attention of large numbers of prominent medical 
among whom I may mention Prof Austin Flint, of Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, New York city, who paaseaupon it 
a warm encomium in his last great volume. fSr- ■*"—'- 
Clinical Medicine, pp. 4Ci2-63.] 

If I did not feel quite certamtbatthe vast majority ofthoaa 
who shall peruse this paragraph woald eeek from the Healtli 
Food Company, or from some of ita many ageala in variom 
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pvlB of the country, the very able and SnteresliDg pamplileta 
-which it mnils tree to all B|>i>licaDlB, I aliimld deem it ni; iJulj 
to ftllade lo other and not leas valuable applicaliona ofscien- 
QBc thought to the vast prohlema involved in the preparation 
tf foods for hiMii^uilfifrom infancy to old age- To adequately 
dmcribe them all, would require ■ Tolume ; let me content my- 
Mlf vith an alluaion to one or two of tlie many. 

There is a digestive element existinEin theeulivB and in the 

fluid called the ■' pancreatic juice," which bears the name of 

"diaslaBe." This diastase exists nowhere outside of the ani- 

msl economy, except iu seeds during the proceaa of germiaa- 

tlon, or sprouting. Wiien the seed, or rereal, or vegetable, is 

nposed to proper influences of moiatureandwarmlh, auch.for 

. vzunple, us are supplied by the earth in spring-tioie, the pro- 

CeM of germination begins, and from the germ diaalafie is Ub- 

«nted. The function of the diastase thus set free ia the cou- 

Tenioa of the food elements in the aeed into aaaimilative nntri- 

ment for the young and lender plant. It is the di^cstattt of 

£>od, whether the thing fed be plant or animal. Now, while 

physiologists have long been ready to concede that when, as la 

Oonunon in diseased conditions, tLis important digestant is ab- 

L •Mil from the aaliva and pancreatic juice, tlio conversion of 

^laUatarchy foods is suspended, it has nut beeo supposed that 

k !tili8tue has any marked influence upon the emulaification and 

I ^Iftttt'oo "t food- substances not containing starch, nor had any 

1 nod'Chemist availed himself of Ihe diastasQ in cereals, if I ex- 

I 'tept the development and posaibto subsequent retention, to 

1 •Ome extent, of diaatsse in aome of the preparaliona of malt. 

fhe Healtb Food Company develops and employs the cereal 

BBRtase in a most effective way. It removes the germind 

ideeules from wheat and barley, reduces them to powder, 

'tina the powder into a dough, oncloaes i t in a ateam-tigh t vessel 

)ci sahjects the vessel and contents for a protracted period to 

"operalurc of 150" P. Thelatent diastaae ii thus broughtinto 

W while the low temperature and the close vessel com- 

. tely prevent ite volatiliKatiuu and loss. The diastatic dough 

nhaequently dried and powdered, and ia then packed and 

Wled, ready for use, demanding no cooking, and no other 

IpAration than simple moistening wilh milk or water. Used 

h milk it is found to prevent that lough and curdy coagu- 

tn which renders milk so oppressive, " billioui," and indi- 

iSblein many cases. The name given to Ihij disstatic food 

iieh I have mentioned, is " The Universal Food," a name 

g([ealed by a leading physician, who believed it to be uni- 

Mlly applicable to enfeebled condiliona ia which better 

pilshment waa needed, Jt is admirably adapted to the nonr- 

infanta, us diastase is almost entirely lacking dar- 

¥ the first years of life, and may wisely be supplied from 

e Company's great work for the muUitade, ^o^eiM.'-a 
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beans, fuid oibcr seeds. These ai , 
Imputities, tbe outer braa-coals, buBka, and pellicles are tl 
moved, (tud ihe interior, Boluble, digestible food-portion is 
admirably prepared /or ready cooking. Persons who have ft 
distaste for flrubam and crushed 'wlieat, aud oat-meal and 
otiier cereals, flnii In the Fine Granulated W beat, the Ooarae 
Granulated Wheat, the Pearled Wheat, Pearled Oats, Granu- 
lated Oats, Granulated Barley, Rye, Corn, etc., raunufartured 
by this Company, delicious roods, whjcb, once adopted, are 
continued from choice, 

I leave Ibis iraportanteubject with mj readers, a^aiii urging 
them to seek to learn more concerning ii. To be placed ia 
poaaeaaion of inforraatioQ which I do not nasume to be compe- 
tent to impart, it ia only ncRessarj that you addreES a postal 
card lo Ibo Health Food Company, No. 74 Fourth Ave,, cor. 
lOth street, New York, N. T., asking for all its Health Pnod 
literatui e, and appending your address, and you will be quite 
— 'n 10 receive tbe enlertalcing painphleta b^ dui 



Le'. me ask my readers not to content Ibtm=elve5 with aend- 
ineforadd perusing, however carefully, Iho instructive pauv^ 
plilets of ibe Hvaltli Food Company. IT you are sick joii will 
do welt t> deacribo your coudiLior by leller to the company, 
and lis medical head will write you which of tho foods are 
adapted to jour Cflsejyoucin tlien order aaupply of such aa 
lie ftdviaea. If you are in good health and merely aeefc to sup- 
ply yoiirsell wilh delicate and nutritive aubatances which will 
have tbe effect lo keep you strong and well, you will be able to 
select from ibeir list, wilhont special advice. Advice from the 
medical man of tbe organization costs nothing, however, and 
■hould be asked in all doubtful or disoaaod states. J. F. C- 
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Physician 6n 



I should like to slate to your Company the great suc- 

[ cess I have had in using your Gluten Suppositories, and the 

I advisabiHty uf letting the medical profession generally know 

I of this simple and efficacious remedy for constipation. I 

I have prescribed these Suppositories almost daily in my prac- 

l lice this winter, and have often been astonished at the per- 

Imanent results obtained. It seems that in great torpor of 

s rectum and descending colon it is especially useful. 

I i-ecollect a little girl in sand street, where the constipa- 

I was so great that very often — much against my will^I 

B forced to administer a dose of Castor Oil. Since the use 

f' "these Gluten Suppositories she has remained well— over 

jfctnonths. It does not cure a// cases, but in all the instan- 

swhere patients have given it a good, fair trial, some bene- 

i be en derived. 

ay utilize this endorsement if it will make this 
■Ore widely known among the profession. 
Respectfully. 
J. MONTFORT SCH\.t\, "V^. V».;' 



HfJT. T. Ophthalmic Motpitnl, Profes. 
*I<^U^/ AttendiTu "' ■ • 






Tie Hiiai Fii CoDipi if Net M 

Is now. in the twelfth year of its existence. Its valuable and 
important work has been recognized and commended by 
thousands of physicians, by many writers for the medical 
and general press, and by multitudes of the sick and suffer- 
ing who have found health and comfort through its prod- . 
ucts. It has had many imitators, but it has conscientiously 
adhered to its original mission of preparing 

Perfect Foods for Sick and Well. 

Basing its work upon exact science, and being presided 
over by a scientific man, it has gained the support and co- 
operation of the scientitic world. A year or two since, a 
competitor in the manufacture of a single article, known as 
"Whole Wheat Flour," secured the publication of an article 
from the pen of a Dr. Ephrairti Cutler — styling himself "a 
microscopist " — in whicli he asserted his ability to determine 
the relative percentages of gluten and starch by the use of 
the microscope alone. He furthermore said that while the 
food-value of a bread-flour depended upon its percentage 
of gluten, the various flours of the Health Food Company 
contained no gluten whatever ; and that the flour made by 
the " Franklin Mills " {Dr. Cutter's employer) was so rich in 
gluten as to make it "a blessing to mankind." These 
grossly absurd statements called forth some very scathing 
criticisms and much ridicule bv the medical and secular 
press, and induced Prof. R. H. Thurston, of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology — who had derived benefit from the 
Health Foods— to invite his colleague. Prof. Albert N. 
Leeds, Public Analyst for the State of New Jersey and Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Stevens Institute, to microscopi- 
cally examine and chemically analyze the food substances 
alluded to, for the purpose of determining the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of Cutter's statements, and, furthermore, to settle 
the question of the value of the " microscopic analysis," for 
which so much had been claimed by Cutler. Prof, Leeds' 
careful work conclusively showed that the microscope was 
■valuable to delect adulUratiom, but valueless as a means of 
determining the percentages of the various natural constitu- 
ents of a cereal flour; so he proceeded to apply the crucial 
test of chemical analysis, with striking results. (In our lim- 
i ted space we can only briefly quote irom the ?Toi?a^ov's 



published statement, but we are assured that he will cheer- 
fully mail a copy of the pamphlet to any one who shall 
address him at the College named, situated in Hoboken, 
New Jersey.) Premising that wheat in its natural state con- 
tains, on the average, about la per cent, of albuminoids — 
chiefly gluten — he found in the Health Food Company's 
Whole Wheat Flour 16.74 per cent, of this substance. Of 
the "Franklin Mills " flour, said to be made from "entire 
wheat," he writes : "It contains 8.55 per cent, of albumi- 
noids, chiefly gluten, together with a very large percentage 
of cellulose or finely-ground bran. It is greatly lacking m 
nutritive elements," 

Prof. Leeds testifies that the Glutens prepared by the 
Health Food Cornpany are richer in the gluten element 
than any which he has been able to obtain, whether of 
American or foreign origin, and more than twice as rich as 
a so-called gluten made by Farwell & Rhines, of Rochester. 
He also finds by analysis that "Robinson's Prepared Bar- 
ley Flour" contains only 5.13 per cent, of albuminoids, 
while the Health Food Company's barley flour, retailing for 
less than one-eighth as much, contains 13.83 per cent., 
showing it to be nearly three times as rich in substantial 
nutriment. The flours and foods of the Health Food 
Company are nourishing in health and remedial in sick- 
ness. Their good work is in the improvement of the 
^blood-making processes, in better digestion, in increased 
Kbtrition. It is their function to ably supplement all such 
^Bmedial measures as skill and science may suggest. Many 
^Kysicians have testified to the increased readiness of dis- 
Hftses to yield to their treatment when the patients have 
Bftftftn sustained by the bland, soluble, non-irritating, nourisb- 
Bgijf nutriments prepared by the Health Food Company. 
Hts products still stand at the head of the long list of food- 
^preparations for infants and invalids, for the sick who seek 
HO recover health and strength, for the strong who desire to 
Kemain strong. It has elevated food and its preparation to 
^le dignity of a science, and has sought to render itself 
K{<faolly worthy of the warm encomiums so ably pronounced 
P^ scholars, physicians, and scientists, conspicuous among 
Rffhom stand the Rev. John F. Clymer and Prof. Austin Flint. 
H' Pamphlets, price-lists, and all particulars are freely mailed 
^K> all inquirers. Address, _ 

K HEALTH FOOD COMPANY, J 

^b 74 Fourth Avenue, cor. Tenth Street, ■ 

^fett door to Stewart's, New York, N. Xm 
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ooY.— Comprising the Philosophy 
of Mesmerum, Clairvoyance, Men- 
tal Electricity. — PASoraiTiON. or 
the Power of Charming. Illustra- 
ting the Principles of Life in con- 
nection with Spirit and Mailer.— 
Thb Maobocosm, 01 the Universe 
Without, bcin^ an unfolding of the 
plan of Creation and the Corres- 
pondence of Truths.- Thb Philos- 
ophy OF Elkotrioal Pbvoholoot: 
the Doctrine of Impressions, includ- 
ing the connection between Mind 
and Matter, also, the Treatmen'. of 
Diseases. —PsYOHOLOGT, or the Sci- 
ence of the Soul, conBidered Phys- 
lologlcally and Philosophically ; 
with an Appendix containing Notes 
ot Mesmeric and Psychical experi- 
ence and UiustratioDS of the Bi»in 
and Nervous System. $3.50. 
Philosophy af McsnierlBm.— B> Dr. 
John Bovee Doda. 60 cents. 

^ count, or TwelT* LectMiem. tl.OO. 



ciplea of Lite in connection with 
Spirit nn4 Matter. By J. B. New- 
man, M.D. 11.00. 
How to Magnetize, or Mngnetlsm 
AND Claibtotancb. — A Practical 
Treatise on the Choice, Manage, 
menl Mid Capahvlities ot Subject*, 



HEALTH BOOKS. 

Thi* LM Cojnpriaee the Best Works on Hygiene, Health, SXo. 



Heoltli In the Household, or Hjrgl- 
KSia CooKBHY i by SuBanna W. 
Dodda, U. D. ISmo. ex. clo, f2.00. 
A. noTlcw in Lousekeeping will no( be 

™" " ' ;, "radical and withal 

»<~ only b; ineaiie of lb« deliciauH toad 
[ropared from It recipes, but through tho 

Hansehold BemedlCB,— For the prev- 
alent Disorders of the Human Or- 
e&nisiQ, b; Felix Oswald, U. D. 
lamo. pp. 839, tl.QO. 
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ridered are Cansumptloii. Asthma, Dyspep. 
da, CUmatlo Fevers, Enteric Disorders, 
Hcrroua Ualadies, Catarrh, Pleurisy, etc. 

He Temperamentfi, or Vabibtms of 

FSTOIOAI, COKBTITUTIOB IN MaN, 

considered in their relation to Men- 
Ul (^racter and Practical AfTairs 
oT Life. With an Introduction by 
E. S. Drayton, A. M., Editor of tUe 

PhBBHOLOOICAL JOtTRHAL. 150 Fof- 

trailB and other illustnttions, by D. 

IL Jacques, M. D. 4I.GO. 

How to Grow Haud.some, or Hintb 

TOWARD Physical Peufkction, and 

the Philosophy of Human Beauty, 

■bowing How to Acquire and Re- 

tain Bodily Symmetry, Healtli and 

L Tlgor, iGCure iocs hfe and avoid 

•^a infirmities and deformities of 

Ikge. New Edition, |1.00. 

lOcal Electricity.— A Manual for 
^Students, sbowing the moat Scien- 
KUfio and Rational Application to all 
riua of Diaeafles, of the different 
imbiuatioDS of Electricity, Oal- 
, Electro-Maznetism, Mag' 

, -Electricity, and Human Mag- 

teUam, by W, While, M.D. ^1. 



The Man Wonderfol In the HooM 

Bkadtotil. — An allegory teaching 
the Principles of Physioloey and 
Hygiene, and the effects of Stimu- 
lauts and Narcotics, by Dra. C. & 
and Hary A. Alien. 91.S0. 

To all who enjoy studlea pertalnlDf H 
the hutnaa body tbis book wiU proTs • 
boon. The accorapllshed physic'-" ""-^ 
gentle mother, the modeal giri, 



Ciri. an J the 



book preTlously publiBhec 
and U such a thorough ti 
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The FamUy Fhyslclan.— A Ready 

Prescriber and Hygienic Adviser, 
With Reference to the Nature, 
Causes, Prevention and Treatmoni 
of DiBeaaea, Accidents and Casu- 
alties of every bind, with a Glos- 
sary and copious Index. Illustrat- 
ed with nearly three hundrad eo- 
graringa, by Joel Shew, M. D. 93. 
How to Feed the Baity to Make her 
Hbaltht akd Happt, by 0. E. Page, 
M. D. 12mo., third edition, re— - 
and enlarged. Paper, 60c, 
cloth, 75c. 






s Is the most important work eTB« 
abed OD tbs Bubjeal of Infant dla(- 

The Natural Care sf CoDgmnptioii, 

Constipation, Bright's Disease, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, Colds, Fever*, 
etc. ^on these Disorders Origin- 
ate, und How to Prevent Them. 
By 0. E. Page, M. D., cloth, ♦1.00. 

Homes, thbib Fbid asp thihx Fm. 

A Manual of Horse Hygiene. In- 
valuable to the veteran or the nov- 
ice, pointing out the true sources at 
disease, and how to prevent and 
counteract them. By O. E. Page. 
H. D. Paper SOc. ; clotk TSa. 

This ka thii belt book on Out «*n M 
horsei ever pabllsbod, wortk Bhay Um« 
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HEALTH BOOKS. 



bi KoTemeirt Cnn,— Th« History 
uid PhilDBophf of this Bystem of 
Medical Treatment, with eiamploi 
of Binglc MoTementB, Tbe Frincl- 
ples ol Massage, and directions for 
their Use In THriouH Forms of 
dronic DiBcases. New edition by 
O. H. Taylor. M. D. . $1.60. 
■assBge. — Glrlnz the Principlos and 
directions for fta a^lLcatton In all 
Forms of Chronic Diseaaes, by G. 
H. Taylor, M. D. »1.00. 

The Science of « New Ufe. — By 
John Cowan, M. D. Bi.clo.93.0D. 



and additions by N. Bizer. 36c. 
fober ind Temiierate Ufe. — The 
Discoureea and Letters of Ixiuii 
Cornaro OH > Sober and Temperate 
Life. eOo. 



Food and Diet With obseirations 
on the Dietutical Regimen, suited 
lor Disordered Slates of the Blcea- 
tive Organs, by J. Fereira, HLO,, 
F.B.8. $1.50. 

Principles Applied to the PreBeira* 
noN OF Hbalti! sad the Improve- 
ment ot Pbyijical and £Ienta< Edu- 
cation, by Andrew Combe, M. D. 
Ulustrated, cloth, $1.60. 

Water Cnre Im Clironlo Dtseases. 
An Eiposition of the CauBes, Prog- 
ress, and Termination of variouH 
Chronic Diseases ot tlie Digestive 
Organs. Lungs, Nerves. Limbs and 
Sltui, and of their Treatment by 
Water and other Ilygicnic Mtana. 
By J. M. Gully, M. D. $1.25. 

ISLlence of Hnman Ufe. With a cop- 
ious Index and Biographical Sketch 
,)f the author, Sjlyesler Graham. 
Uluilrated, $3.00. 



iloIa» 



lOAl. AKD MOHIL T&BiniBNT. Wlu 

Notes and a Supplementary Oha|^ 
ter, I1.3S. 

Diet QnCBtlon.—Olvlng the Reaw» 
Wliy, from " Health m the House. 
hold," by B. W. Dodds, M. D. USe. 

fioolth Miscellany. — An Importuit 
collection of Health Papers. Near- 
ly 100 octavo pages. Sffe. 

How to Be Well, or CommoB Sense 
Mkoioal Htoikhe. a book for the 
People, giving directions for the 
Treatment and Cure of Acute Dli- 
eases without the use ot Drug UetL- 
icincs ; ^Bo General Bintt oa 
HeBlth. $!.(». 

Foreordained. — A Story of Heredity 
and of Special ParentsJ Influences, 
by an Observer. l3mo. pp. "^ 
Paper, SOc.; extra cloth, 7Bu. 



Xotcs on Beantj^igor ud DeTti> 
OPUBHT; or. How to Acquire 

Plumpness of Form, Strength of 
Limb and Dcauty of Complexion. 
Illustrated. lOc 

Tea and CofTee.— Tlielr Physlcftl, In- 
tellectual and Moral ElTccts on the 
Hnman System, by Dr. Alcott. 
Kew and revised edition wHb notes 
and additions by Nelson tiizcr. 25c 

Accidents and Emergencies, a Eulda 
contalningDirections for the Treat- 
ment in Bleeding, Cuts. Bpntins, 
Rupiures, Dislocations. Ounis and 
Scalds, Bites of Alad Dogs. Cliok- 
bia, Poisons, Pits, Sunstrokes. 
Drowning, etc., by Alfred Hmi^e, 
with Notes and additions by 11. T. 
Trail, M. D. New aud "revised 
edition. 2Sc. 

Hpeclal List.— We have In addllloo 
to the above, E*rivate Medical 
Works and Treatises. Tiiis Specla] 
LlstwiUbewntoaruceipt of St 



WORKS ON HYGIENE BT B. T. TBALL, X. D. 

■M ioork» mny be considered itandard from tkt rtfomatorf 
hyffi6nic Btaruipoint. Thousands of people otM thsir 
Uvea and good health to their lewihing. 



■jdropnthte Encyclopedia.— A 8y»- 
lem of Hydropathy and Uygieno. 
Pliygiology of llie Hmnan Body ; 
DleletlcB and Hydrojiathic Cook- 
«y : Theory and Practice of Water. 
Trealment ; Special Pathology and 
Eydro-TherapbuticB, including the 
Nature, Caueea, Bymptoms and 
Treatment of all known diseasea. 



Application of Hydropalhy to Mid- 
wifervand the Nursery with nearlj 
One Thousand Fagca including a 



Qloaaaij. 9 vola. in one. (4 
Hy^enle Hand-Book.— Intended aa 

■ Practical Guide for the Sick-room. 
Arranged alphabetically. $1.3S. 

niQBtrated Family f)ymnaslnm.— 
Containing the moat improved 
BelhodB of applying Qynmastlc, 
CailaChentIc, Elnesipathic and Vo- 
cal Exercises to the Development 
o( the Bodily OrganB, the invigora- 
tlon of their functions, the preaer. 
tation of Health, and the Cure of 
DUeosea and Deformities, ^l.f^. 

Tbe Hydropathic Cook-Book, with 
Hedpea for Cooking on nygienic 
Principles. Containing also, a Pliilo- 
iophical ExnoBLiioD of the Rcla- 
tlona of Food to nealth; the Chemi- 
cal Elements anil Proximate Con- 
stitution of Alimentary Principii's ; 
Uie Nutritive Properties of all kinds 
of Aliments ; the Relative value of 
Vegetable and Animal SubBlancei ; 
the Selection and Preservation of 
Dietetic Material, etc tl.OO. 

Fnilts tnd Farinncea the Proper 
Food of Uam,— Being v> attempt 
to prove by History, Anatomy, 
Physiologj', and Chonilatry that the 
Oifgiual, Natural and Best Diet of 
Man is derived from Ihe Vegetable 
Kingdom. By John Smith. With 
Notes by Trail. 11.35, 

DlfcsUon and Djapepsla.—A Com- 
ptete ExplaastloD of the PhyilolOKy 



of the Digcstira Proceasea, with 
the Bymptomi and Treatment of 
Dvepepsia and other Dlsorden. 
niuBtraled, tl.OO. 

The Mother's Hygienic Hand-BD«fe 
for the Normal Development aad 
Training of Women and ChUdrea, 
and the Treatment of tlielr Dlfc 
eases. tl.OO. 

ropiilar Physiology.— A Famlllaf 
Exposition of the Structures, EMne- 
tlons and Relations of the Qiimaa 
System and the Preservation at 
Health. 91, 2S, 

The True Temperance Platronn.— 
An Exposition of the Fallacy ot 
Alcoholic dedication, 60 cenla. 

The AlcohoUc ControTersy.— A Re- 
view of the Weilminittr Jltritie am 
the Physiological Erron of Teel». 
talism, SO cents. 

Tbe Human Tolce.— Ha Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Therapeu- 
tics and Training, with Rule* et 
Order for Lyceums. 60 cents. 

The True Healing Art i ob, HroiiKM 
*». Drug Medication. Aji Addreii 
delivered before the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D.C. 30cta.( 
clo,, GO cents. 

Water-Cure for the MlUlon,— Tha 

K'occBSCB of Wnter-Curc Eaplalned, 
ulei for Bathing, Dieting, Eiea. 

cising. Recipes for Cooking, etc., 

etc. Dhrectiona for Homo Treat- 

raent. Paper, IB cts. 
llygelnn Home Cook- Bock i ob, 

UaiLTurcL un> Pjllatulb fooa 

wiTaouT CoNDucsifTa. 30 eta.; do., 

SO cenla. 
SlBeaaes of Throat and Lnngi.— 

Including Diphtberia and Ita Proper 

Treatment 23 cents, 
Tbe Bath.— Its History and Usea hi 

Health and Dlieaw. 85c.; clo.,S(te. 



HEALTH IN THE HOUSEHOL 

OR, 

HYGIENIC COOKERY. 

By SUSANNA 'W. DOODS, M.O. 



One large i2mo vol., 600 pp., extra cloth o( oil-cloth. Price, %2.t 
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The author of this work is specially qualified for her task, as she is both 
A physician and a practical housekeeper. It is unquestionably the best 
work ever written on the healthful preparation of food, and should be in 
the hands of every housekeeper who wishes to prepare food healthfully and 
palatably. The best way and the reason why are given. It is complete in 
everi' department. To show something of what is thought of this work, wc 
copy a. few brief extracts from the many 

NOTICES OF THF PRESS. 

"TSIb wort containB s Kood deal of Eicllent Bflvloii about wholBBonie food, and 

palmi' ont ot iDBfl; simple pr^ucUDiiH ot Nature which ttre now lost b; a Tifdoiu couk- 
orj."— flume Journal. 

" AnothBP book on cokery, and one that Bnpesrstobefnfljllieeqoal tnaHrasDoct", 
SDd eapcrlor (o many ol Its pralecesaon^. BimLJIicitr U sonRht 10 be blondDd with 
Eclf nee, cconnmr with aJl the eajoymunt^ at the tabic, and li?sllh and hupplueaa wllh Dn 
ample houoeholdllberalli;. Every porfe and every laeit nlll finil In Mrs. Dodda' book, 
mucTJal within ItE meonf or gnap tor effluient kllchBD sdmiaJBlntlon."— Jf. r. Star. 

" Tje book can not (all to be of Uraat ynliio in oviri, hnu«olinlil in IhnRR i> in will In- 

telllfientiy appreciate Che aalhor'a siand.pi 
cede ibBt It WDDid be a pnbllc bSDefit If 01 
formed as to Ihe better mode ofllrina [ban _ , _... 

'■She evidently knoB a whatehe la wrllinasbonl, and her book la eminently prscll- 
cal upon every pdge. It la more ihao a booh uf recipes for maklniF winpa, and plea, and 
cake nttiBnMucatoTorhoff to make thu hume theaboda of healtbfal poapla."— m« 
JkiKa AftfbOaaiM, Oblcago, 111. 

The booh U a good one, and ehonld bo ii^venii pises In every woli-ieenlaicdtfEfiiliM." 
-~IiuliafU9iill» Journal. 

" Ab a oomprelienBtTe work on the anbjecC of bealthfol cookery, there le no olhrr tu 
print vrhleh IB enperlor, and whlcb btlD« the anbject bd cl curly and aquarely to the dd- 
ileulandinii otan aTpraae bonaekeeper. — JffWodJjf Eeoorder. 

"In [hlebook Dr. Doddi deals with the wbole anhjcct acicntlflcally, and yet ha< 
nadrberlDsttnctlonH entirely piactlca I. Tbe bonk will certainly prove uscfni. a»d ir 



tier iDBttncUona entirely piac Ileal. 1 
eeplBCOohlbB unlVDraally followed, V 



. doubt bun 



ably lengthened."— iSirJnalWiI _ . . . 

"Here las cook-^ook prepared by an edncatcd lady physician. It secma to b« a 
-very Mnnllila addition to the volnminona literature on ibla aubject, whicb ordinarily has 
little irl><reuce to the byelBnlc cbaracler of the prepgnltona which are de»:tlbed."— 



" This one aeem* to ns to be most aenslblo and practlcDl, while yet bsFed upon twlen- 
llflc prlnclplefF— In ahorl. Ihc beal, if it were in every bonscbold, there wonldbo far leai 
mlii'i-y in t^a world."— SovU and Wetl. 

"Tlipre is much good fenso In tbe book, and there le plenty of ocoaaiDD roraltackinz 
the ordinary methods of cooklnii, ae well as Iha common aiyle of die!."— ifomins Slar. 

" ^he eeialortb Ihe why and wherefore of cookery, aoddcvolea the larger puUion of 
the work ID Ihoee aniclea Ci-aenllni to good lilood, stroog bodiee, and vigoruue minda." — 
IVio' Ra^n Brg\»ltr. 

The work will be sent to any address, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, $2.00. Agents Wanted, to whom special terms will be given. Send 
Jor terms. Address 
■POWLEU Ji WELLS CO., PablUUei-s, "* Btt«i4«a.li "'^'^'^ "^•'^^^ 



Healthful and Palataljle, 




The most important question with all interested and 
intelligent housekeepers should be "What can I pre- 
pare foi- my table that will be Healthfci, and Palata- 
? " The world is full of Cook Books and Receipt 
Books, but in neai'ly cveiy case not the slightest atten- 
tion is given to the health and strength giving qualities 
of the dishes described, and a large part of the direc- 
tions are uselesB {for never followed) and in many cases 
harmful (if tried). 

Wliat is needed is a practical work in which these 
conditions are carefully considered and one which ia 
•«mple enough to be easily understood. 

A recent publication, Health in the Household, 
by Dr. S. W, Dodd, a lady physician and a practical 
[iousekeeper, covei-s this gi'ound very fully and can be 
recommended. It considei-s the value of the different 
4ood products, the best methods of preparation, and the 
fffeason why. 

The Cliicago Inter-Oeean Bays : '■ She evidently knows what she is 
.%ritiu!j about, and her bonk is emiuenlj practical upon evvty page, 
ll more than n book of receipea for making soups, and pies, and cakes j 
It IB ail educator of liow to make tlie home the abode of healthful peo- 
fple." 

"She stl8 forth the why and wherefore of cookery, and devotes 
the Inrger portion of the work to those nrticles essential to good blood, 
Strong bodies, nnd vigorous minds," saya The MeiB Haven Reglder. 

Housekeept rs who consult this will be able to provide 
for the household that which will positively please and 
increase the happiness by increasing the healthful con- 
ditions. 
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It contains 600 large pages, bound in extra cloth at ^| 
oil cloth binding, and is sold at S2. Sent by mail or ex- ^ 
press, prepaid, on receipt of ptice. A.d*ke&s 



Ime Natural Cure: Consumption, Dyspepsia' 
Nervous Diseases, Gout. Rheumatism, Inso». j 
NIA (Sleeplessness), Bright's Disease, etc ' 
By C. E. Page, M.D. i2mo, cloth, $i.oo. ' 

A FEW OF the many NOTES FROM READERS. 

J. Rum, It.. H.v=rhiU, Mi^., ^^ys : " Dr. Page'i CTpIanalion of the ' aU 
(HutioD iiiJoDi watlh Ihe price of > hundred copiuof tFieboDk— it if, in racl,: 
nliublc, gaing tg the very rool of the quesllan of Eickaea." 

Hn. W. O, Thohfion, 71 ImBg Place. Btooklyn. N. V.. lays : " 1 with evi 
Mcml I hivt could read il, and, only tbal hyRieniits Deyer hublir iU-fediiiE, tl 

■wenemiHiBiBhlnotehanet-- '-"- ' ■- - ■■- ■- -"- -'^-- 

'HitDisI Cure, and il i> cei 



, Mn. S. 9. G>CE 



rtain Ihit to It and the prolcisioiial alletuliii' 

FROM A TEACHER. 

in the Adelphi Academy, BreoUyn. N. Y.,ia' 

mmeDded thisbooli (' Natu '" 



Natural Cui. 

on ; .1 am 



IDde for llie benefit I 



E. D. THOKFJtlM, L*e, I 

' " have received 
die, I am nov 

uiy copies of thli book, i 

TDiuht, by meant of tl 
.acked: >It is full of em 



frequent intervals fbr forty veus, 
three days it a lime, nawlwark 
ion of my »if^ to health, after «• 
r. Page and ' The Natural Cure.' '' 



n «pi«.mjr 



ounwement fo 
oveJ^to me tl 



L 'Natural Con.' A 



St 44th Street, New 



ITHLV far September, i3a3,(pi 
in thU work a most valitalile i 
for August, iBSj, layt : " It is 



ne^s for phyoolo^ical 

ng It of the pul^ian 
i> highly of ihe iroik. 



Fowler & Well; 



A STORY WORTH READING. 

About Human Natdke. 




We liave recently published a vol- 
ume contaiuiug' a story of Human 
Nature which will be fouud of iu- 
terest. It is called " The Man Won- 
derful in the House Beautiful,' 
aud is aa allegory, teaching ihe 
' principles of I'hysiology and Hy- 
giene, and the elfects of Stimulants 
aud Narcotics, The House 
Body, iji which the Foundations are 
the Bones, the Walls are Muscles, 
the Skin and Hair the Siding aud 
Shingles, the head an Observatory 
.AEvaiKTH. jjj which are found a pair of Tele- 

radiating fi'om it are the uerves which are compared 
to a Telegraph, while communications ai-e kept up with the 
Eitchen, Dining-room, Pantry, laundry, etc. The House is 
heated with a Furnace. There are also Mysterious Chambers, 
and the whole is prottct«d by a Burglar Alarm. In studying the 
inhabitant of the House, the "Man Wonderful,'' we learn of bis 
growth, development, and habits of the guests whom he in- 
1 troduces. He finds that some of them are friends, othera are 
I doubtful acquaintances, and some decidedly wicked. Uuder this 
1 torm, we aacei-tain the effects of Food and Drink, Narcotics and 
I Stimulants. 

a wonderful book, and placed in the hands of children 
I will lead them to the study of Physiology and Hygiene, and the 
I Iaws of Life and Health in a way that will never be forgotten. 
I The book will prove of great interest even to adults and those 
■ Familiar with the subject. The authors, Drs. C. B. and Maiy A. 
l&Uen, are both regular physicians, and therefore the woi'k ia ac- 
B and on a scieutiSc basb. "Science in Story" has never 
n a more attractive form. It is universally ad- 
I that a large proportion of sickne^ comes from violations 
e l^rWB of Life and Health, and therefore it is important that 
lulyect should be understood by all, as in this way we may 
e familiar with all the avoidable causes of disease. The 
itxgot this book will very largely accomplish this ftu4. \^ 
I faeaent securely bv mail, p?-ej)aid, on receipt o(^iVce,vi\iw!l^Sa 
f$1.60. Addi-ess 

t£ Wells Co., Publishers, 775 Broadwaj, "Se'N "^iotW. 
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¥hE f^AMILY f^HYSlCIAN, 



'WHAT THEY SAV "-NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 



Ve giva a few of the favorable notices which this wci^ bai reoewed : 

It poBFM«H tbf moat piieUcaJ ntUlt/ ar laj of the aucbor't worki, ud Ii «■]! 
■dwtedto eivB tho reader ail accurate Idsaof t>e oresiilzatloii aod rnuctlODe of Om 
hnnun tnme.—Sac York THUiau. 

The work 1» admlrablji elroplB, iflear, and rnl. and no popular work IBal wa era 
•aw had bair 1U clalnia lo aotlca. We hope It mar hare a wide clrFnlatton. tu 
uiuiOD la a moel importnat one. II Ilea a< the foiiodalion of all otber missloua oT 
rerann. Lit Ihe world be Infonned In r^Srdlo the lawi of health, and avarvolhst 
nform will have ItJi wb^ cleared' THl Iben. everj effort Tor moral and tutellectaal 
'iiprovement can be onlr paillallT and Teeblr effective.— .Biuton Ledstr. 

^feSll 

BBdentanda anAilng abont (he hi 



the tear or oar ramlly phralcIaD bctare oni ejea, we Bar that 

good book to have In fomi]l«ii. It conialns mnchTalnahla Inelruollo 
if preaervlng_ and reaforlng hi ' ' ' ' ' 



. It mMit. ahnost any da*, he (he means of sarinii a Tnliub.a 

life. Wa are boneatlj of the conviction that ererv honeehotd In the laud wonM 
leaaen ll« complaints and doctor'a tallla. if Ihef would read 11 and follow Ita inggei' 
ilaai.— Button CongngiMoaalUt, 

The different eaaea npou which It treato nnmher over nln< Kmutrid In eadi aS 
which the iTrnptonu. the cause, and the maanir r^ truOmtrA an ^wh (n >J).— 

There li i>ot a nibject relatiuR (o health hal what It Ireale npon, In an able ia*D' 

indi D( facte and eueeSBiiana of the h\gtutt lnt- 

D have ever Men npon the aabjoct- and on; ht ta 

le Terj best of medical works. B>erT famllf 



Dir.— Airard Gaaili'" 
Its ne paiea 



ta weight In zoid.--EUiaorlh Birald. 
no book comparable to thl* h THB BOOK foi a fatally. Oolumdla 

heartily recommend 

_.._ , _._,^___, _. _,_ ,__ ,_ ,_ __. -ScUnl^c AmgrUvi, 

retj comprebeiudTe, ralnabli work, ana cannot fait lo exert a ealnlaij 
the pubUG mind.— BnUtntort 3m. 
We have no healtaooj In pmnDnndni; It a wry wtfW bt> >i, and one which ihonld 
be in the poaaeHlon ot mm/ /anUii^Staiitr Pam-Stpvdll — 
Famlllariti with Ita oontrata will iave muj doUan' « 



uItT With Ita oonuuita will lave manj doUan' 
ry Oaya and mondia of elckneH.— JAui«ai Worii 






BUT weary daya and mondia of elckneH.— JAui«ai World, 

The woA embodlai a tait aaumiU of infoimallan la iward to ibe Hmctnrc ai 
UaeacM of the human frame, which will be road wltb profit,— .Y, Kngland Farm* 

Not odIj are dlwaaea dawnlbed. and (he appropriate ticaiment pointod out. hi 



L conalder valnabla.— JTm York dxaitr. 

,.leta BDcjclopadla of avery diaaai 

wUK Vueun/artatiidiMaM.—Daf Boat. 

Tha Author hae brought loae[her a maas of Inform 
swlh and Ui lrealmen(. nblcb wil 
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.n undemtand. this book 
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publbhed. ThedallaitioiiSBre 



ibllehed, audlBadiipled lo both private 

and Facuitlea are for the moEt part 
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character the work 1* of the highiHt 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

For Home ani School, Scientific and Practical. By D. L. Dowd, 
Prafcssop of Physical Caltuce. 382 12mo. pages. 300 Illustra- 
tratious. Fine Binduig, Price $1.60. -^^H 

CONTENTS. ^U 

Physical Colt', .re, Scientific and Practical, for tlis Home am^^ 

School. Pure Air and Foul Air. 
Questions Constantly Being Asked : 

No. 1. DoemnaaBage treatmeutsfeHgthen muscular tiseUB? ^^^ 

No. t. Are boat-rftciuK and horsebacli-rldtng good eaerclBest ^^H| 

So. 3. ice atbletic gporCs couducive to healtli I ^^^M 

No, i. Why do you oliject to deTSluplng with hraiT}' wei^bta F ^^^^M 

\o, 6. How Ions a, time vrill II take to reach the limit at developnienC t ^^^H 

Bo. B, Ib there a limit torauBcuiar deveiopmeut, and la It poBsiljle to gain an»^^^ 

normal development F 
No. T. What is meanl by being muaele bound f 

No. 8. Why are some small men stronger than othera ol uearly double their aUe I 
No. 9, Why ie a person teller with leSH weight in the morning than in the 

evening r 
No. 10. How (ibould a person breathe wbllerachig' or walking up-Btaira or up-hill! 
No. 11. Is there any ad vahta^ gained by weighting tbe shoes of sprinters and 

No, ia. What kind of food Is best for ue to eat T 

Ko. IS. What form of bachliip Is best ( 

So. 14 How can 1 best reduce my weight, or how increoBoltt 

No, IB. Cin yoa determine the size of one's lungs by blowing la a splrometar t 

Personal Experience of the Author in Physical Training. 

Phj^sical Ciilture for the Voice. Practice of Deep Breathing. 

Facial and Neck Development. A few Hints for the Complexion. 

The Graceful and Ungraceful Figure, and Improvement of De- 
formities, such ae Bow-Leg, Kiioek-Knee, Wry-Neck, Kound 
Shoulders, Lateral Curvature of the Spine, etc, 

A few Brief Rules. The Normal Man. Specific Exercises for the 
Development of Every Set of Muscles of the Body, Arms and 
Legs, also Exercises for Deepening and Broadening the Chest 

tand Strengthening the Lunga. 
These 31 Specific Exercises are each illustrated by a full length 
figure {taken from life) showine the set of muscles m coutraction, 
n^iich can be developed by eacli of them,] Dumb Bell Exercises, 
Ten Appendices showing the i-elative gain o,' pupils from 9 years 

of ase to 40, 
All who value Health, Strength and Happiness should procure 
and read thin work \ it will be found by far the best work ever 
wi'itten on tlib important subject. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, f 1. 50, 
AA/re^. Fowler Jt WeUaCo., Fubllaben, IJSBrottATfK!,^**!^^*. 
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HUMAN-NATURE. 



If you want something to read that will interest you more thoroughly than 

, aoj book you have ever read, send for a copy nf Heads akd Faces, a new Man- 

f Character Reading for the people. It will show ytiu how to read people as 

would a book, and see if they are indihcd to be good, upright, honest,- true. 

If ebarilabiei loving, joy oi;s, happy and trustworthy people, such as you would 

^D know; or are they by nature unlruslworlhy, treacherous and truci, unchar- 

1 hard-hearted, fault-finding, jealous, domineering people whom you 

a not want to have intimate with yuuiselves or your familieB. 

tlmowledge oE Human-Nature will enable you to judgeof alt this at sight, 

s and children such companions as will lend to make 

, more noble and ambitious to do and to be right, and 

n social and business relations. It will aid in 

■ liiMsing and governing servants, training children, and deciding whom to trust 

affairs of life. If you would know people without mailing to become 

■1 with them, read Heads and Faces and How to Study Them, a new 

'."haracter Reading, by Prof. Nelson Sizer,the Examiner in the phreno- 

■ t of Fowler ft Wells Co., New York, and H. S. Drayton, M. D., Edi- 

1 'iiKENOLOGlCAL JoufiNAL. The authors know what they are writing 

.. Sizcrhavinu devoted more Ihan forty years almost exdnsively to 

. ■!? character and he here lays down the rules employed by him in his 

I iy of this subject is most fascinating, and you will certainly be much 
ri it. Send for this hook, which Is the most cumprehensive and popu- 
■ r published for the price, 25.000 copies having been sold the first 
I. . lins 300 large octavo pages, 350 Portraits and other Illustrations, 

.11 send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, only 40 cents 

or $1.00 in cloth binding. Address 

bwler A WeUa Co., Fubli8her&,715 'BtcaA-wa.g , "Sa-w "^o**- 
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[mini of Dyspepsia. TheMihorgiTei | -DyspfpMa sii'd all^Inpai^ed biB"Ii 
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